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OUTLINE. 



The Protectionist starts with a tremendous assumption, which he does 

not attempt to prove, namely : that the natural advantages of the United 

States are not enough to sustain manufactures. 

He says it is necessary to ** ward off foreign competition." 

In plainer words, it is necessary, he declares, to secure by law to the 

American manufacturer the privilege of extorting an advance over the 

market price of his goods 

• This, therefore, is the Protective System, on the showing of its own 
advocates : — American manufactures are really losing enterprises. But 
the Tariff enables the manufacturer to cover the losses and take out a 
profit by extorting from the consumer a di?nus over the natural price of 
the goods. 

The direct purpose of these pages is to show : — 

I. That the Protective System is paid for chiefly by the Farmer. 

2.: That the Farmer gets nothing for his money. 

Incidentally, they are intended to bring out these truths :^- 

1. That so far from benefiting him, the Protective System cuts down 
the Farmer's export trade. « 

2. That the millipns paid annually by the Farmer for Protection are 
either wasted in unprofitable manufacturing efforts, or swept into the 
coffers of overpaid monopolies. 

In the effort for brevity, the author trusts he has not sacrificed 

clearness, OQl QUJi 
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I.— AGRICULTURE PAYS FOR IT. 

The Protective System is paid for chiefly by the Farmer. 

In taking this proposition for a starting point, I see no reason for 
withholding my opinion that the farmers are not the greatest losers. The 
subscribers to a badly-administered pauper system are not those most to 
be commiserated. They are cheated ; their generosity is played upon — 
but the real victims are the paupers. So in the pauperizing industrial 
system called " Protection," the greatest sufferers are not the farmers, 
who pay the heaviest contributions, but the workingmen in the protected 
industries — to-day paid high, lo-morrow paid not at all, always cheated 
of their due by the high prices of the necessaries of life — and, after them^ 
a great mass of the manufacturers themselves, vainly striving to build up 
a steady business on the shifting basis of Congressional enactments, while 
the natural opportunities for American energy are covered up or sup- 
pressed by tariff burdens. 

MONOPOLIES AND VICTIMS. 

No one, indeed, profits by the protective system, excepting certain 
monopolists, as the copper miners, who, with the richest mines in the 
world, force the American citizen to pay more for American copper than 
they charge an Englishman for the same article; or the manufacturers 
of drugs and chemicals, who levy tribute from the sick and poor to swell 
their millions ; or the steel-rail men, who extort a bounty from the freight 
payers, in compensation for the hardship of not making rails ; or the pre- 
tended builders of iron ships, who claim continual subsidies to maintain a 
state of things which has destroyed American shipping, and given the 
American carrying trade to England and Germany. No one profits by 
the protective system, excepting such as these. The vast army of pro- 
ducers and consumers are victimized alike. The farmers of the West and 
the planters of the South are plundered in common with the whole people. 
But there is this decided difference : the manufacturers lose by their own 
folly; the farmers lose by paying for the folly of their neighbors. Thfc 
manufacturers have the dancing to themselves ; but the piper's hat goefe 
all the way round. 

THE farmer's position. 

The protective system has a relation to agriculture which it has to 
few other interests. Agriculture is the great unprotected industry. The 
growers of wheat and beef, of cotton and tobacco, get none of the " fos- 
tering " they help pay for. They are not •shielded und^ the wmg of 
** Protection ;" wherefore should* they render tribute ? Surely not for 
gratitude on their escape ! What, then, is the reason 1 • It is this : The 
very essence of protection is the support of weak industries by a tax on 
the lusty industries. Agriculture is a lusty industry. 

Agriculture is strong ; it can walk \vithout baby jumpers. It needs 
no protection ; it cannot be protected. There/ ore^ it must defray the 
cost of protecting other industries ! > 
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Is it not so ? Manufactures, say§ the Protectionist, cannot live in this 
country without the tariff. We do not believe it. It is an assertion 
utterly without foundation. But it is, nevertheless, the Protectionist's 
position. Manufactures cannot live without the tariff. That is to say, 
they are naturally unprofitable in this country. ** We could not sell our 
goods in the competition of an open market. But put a duty on foreign 
importation, so that we can raise our prices, and net twenty-five per cent, 
more than we could in the open market, and we shall flourish." It is 
done. — Whence comes the twenty-five per cent. ? 

This is a very simple question ; but the Protectionist is so dextrous in 
eluding the point that we may venture to be entirely explicit. There are 
but three conceivable sources from whence the protection bonus can be 
drawn : — 

1 . The foreigner who pays duties. 

2. The protected industries. 

3. The unprotected industries. 

What other source can be thought of.? None. 

Now, does the bonus come from the foreigner.? No; the duties col* 
lected from him are turned over to the Government. 

Does it come from the protected manufacturers } No ; they get it. 

Then it must come from the unprotected industries. The unprotected, 
or naturally profitable, industries are taxed to sustain the protected in- 
dustries — compelled to make up their losses, and pay besides what the 
protected manufacturers are pleased to call i\it\x profits I 

But the Protectionists never weary in saying that agriculture is the only 
naturally profitable business in the United States. Then it is agriculture 
which foots the bills ! 






THE TAX JUGGLE. 

The Protectionist dissents. Two peas and two peas make four peas — 
theoretically. But if you rattle them up in a box, and have your box big 
enough to let them rattle a long way round, you will presently find five 
peas, and may be a few beans. As thus: ** It is all very well for doctrin- 
aires to theorize about who pays the deficit. It won't do for plain, prac- 
tical business men. Why, don't we manufacturers pay our proportion 
^ith the rest ? The hatter pays his twenty-five per cent, to the shoe- 
tnaker, the shoemaker pays his twenty-five per cent, to the hatter, and out 
of the increased prices we are all able to pay the farmer more, and so it 
goes; everybody gets higher profits, and it is a good thing all around !'* 

Again let us be explicit. Suppose we have a community consisting of 
a hatter, a shoemaker and a farmer. The farmer hoes his own row, ask- 
ing odds of nobody; but the hatter and the shoemaker demand a bonus 
of $50 a year each. How, on the Protection plan, will they get it? It 
iPTould be too bare-faced a steal to levy a tax on the farmer alone. They 
will not do that. They will avoid the appearance of unjust discrimina- 
tion by putting a tax on all consumers of hats and shoes ; they will make 
iz// purchasers of hats and shoes contribute alike — |ioo each — to the Pror 
tection fund. 
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Very fair this looks. £very man is taxed %ioo a year.; $50 to foster 
the hat trade and $50 to foster the shoe trade. But mark the singular 
result : 

The hatter. pays in $100 ; the shoemaker pays in $100 ; the farmer pays 
in $ioo. Every man taxed alike ! Total revenue 8300. 

But now for the division. The hatter receives $150, the shoemaker 
receives $150, the farmer — nothing. 

Marvellous financiering! All are taxed alike ! Yet the hatter and 
the shoemaker are ahead $50 each, while the farmer — ! His industry 
is not fostered ! . 

Wonderful system ! But who is it that pays for Protection ! 

STRIKES AND FAILURES. 

An exception may be here allowed, however. The essence of Protec- 
tion, as a system, is, that the losses on ill-directed labor shall be made up 
from the profits of the well-directed labor. But the system does not 
always work. The protected manufacturers are not always able to shift 
their natural losses. The woolen men carry their own, in great part, 
when they cut down their prices to the bankruptcy point, and sell out 
their mills for ten per cent, of cost. The silk industry carries something 
of its load quite often, through the mediumship of the working girls, 
reduced to bread and tea and a dismal den in a tenement. The labor 
strikes that so abound frequently indicate the shifting of the losses of 
Protection to shoulders that will not or cannot bear them. 

This carrying of losses on the part of the protected industries, how- 
ever, gives small relief to the unprotected industries. It rather adds to 
their burdens. 

THE FARMER FOOTS THE BILLS. 

But trade disasters, albeit an inevitable part of the practice of Pro- 
tection, are not included in its theory. The Protectionist will not clainj 
any advantage in argument by reason of them, excepting, indeed, when 
he is pleading in Congress for higher duties. Then he always pictures 
the industries concerned as being in a most distressing condition, in con- 
sequence, O Consistency ! of ** this miserable and selfish policy of with- 
holding from them the fostering hand of the Government." But, in de- 
scribing the glories of Protection, we mean, he never mentions disasters. 
Such collapses as have occurred in the protected interests during the 
years of industrial blight are not good matter for his flowing periods. 
The woolen trade went to pieces before the great crisis of 1873 ; and to 
overstate its rotten condition, even at this time, is simply impossible. 
Silk tumbles down with the first chilling breath. And what shall we 
say of iron to-day ? But these things do not fit very well with a pro- 
tectionist's orations. Let us also forget them. Protected manufactures 
flourish continuously — in theory. The iron furnaces roar (theoretically) 
as steadily as the ocean ; the woolen trade knows not the meaning of 
"glut;" the silk operatives harmonize with their employers hkc flutes 
with oboes. Very good. It is a pleasing picture. 
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And the unprotected industries pay for it. Do they not ? Thi» ,4 
beautiful state of things, you say, is^bftVy^'taairitained by Protection; •?" 
These maimfartHFers would lose money if Protection did not step! in :.; 
and make up the deficit. Who, or what, is this Protection ? Surely nbt ""^ 
an idea; ideas don't have the cash. Not the protected manufacturers* 
Protection, my friend, is. none other than Agriculture.. The Farmer, the 
Planter, the great Unprotected — he is Protection. And he pays the 
bills with such gentle serenity that, it is wonderful how the protected 
manufacturers can keep on asking for more, and more, and still more. 






II.— WHAT IT COSTS. 



How do the farmers pay ? They pay in the enhanced prices of the 
goods they buy, Uader the protective rsy stem there is a constant loss . '^^' 
in manufactures—as the .Protectionists taemselves claim— and it ipust *^*^-^' 
be made good by the unprotected consumer. The Farmer is pre-emi- ..ni^rlw*^ 
nently the unprotected consumer. -hrrcj/*^ 



HOW THE FARMER IS MADE TO PAY. 
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How is he made to pay ? How do the manufacturers contrive to ex- ;a 

tort from him the ten, twenty, thirty, forty per cent., or whatever it may ^ 

be, which they find it necessary to add to the natural price of the :^^ 

goods ? . By means of the tariff. They bar the way against goods V- 

manufactured under natural conditions, either excluding them from the t 

market altogether, or so loading them with duties that the prices are . ;^. 

forced up to figures easy to beat. The advance which the consumer 3 

pays on the imported goods goes to the Government; the advance ? 

which he pays on the domestic goods goes to the manufacturer. 

Let us put this into figures : — A pair of first-class foreign-made blank- 
ets can be landed in New York for $3. Three dollars is the natural .^ 
price for the article. The duty on such a pair of blankets is a double ",^ 
duty; 35 cents per pound specific, and 35 per cent, ad valorem. The v^ 
whole figures, say, to $2 45. The protection price of the blankets be- 
comes 85.45. The consumer must pay $5.45 a pair for foreign-made 
blankets, /. ^., J3 for the blankets and $2.45 for the Government. Now, 
he might not object to this latter contribution to the National Treasury, 
albeit a tax of three- fourths the value of the article is a heavy one. 
But he must pay $5. 45 a pair for home-made blankets also : $3 for the 
blankets as before, and $2.45 as a tribute to the manufacturer.* 
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*NoTB. — The author by no means asserts that the blanket manufacturers are always able to extort' * ' "^^ 

this $2.45, or other corresponding advance. Except in *' boom " years, the fact is decidedly the re- " '" 

verse. The real condition ot the protected manufacturers in depressed times is this : Tney are 
loaded down with taxes on their raw materials ; the high cost which results excludes them from the 
foreign market ; the domestic market is five times too small ; they are forced to slau hter each other 
in bitter competition.' Rut the figures given illustrate the theory of protection exactly. And if 
"protection aoes not protect, ^Mt remains tor the blanket manufacturer to answer this question.: 
" If you don't ^^/ the $2.45* why do you insist upon keeping it ? " 
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FACTS AND FIGURES. 

Even yet we do not get the whole significance of this arrangement. 
The double duty on blankets is practically prohibitory. The protec- 
tion, advaior^m^ sometimes figures to 1 20 per cent. What is the conse- 
quence ? The tax laid and defended as a "revenue " tax, produces no 
revenue; but the people pay just the same, the money going altogether 
to sustain the manufacturer. Thus, in 1882, the value of blankets im- 
ported was only $8,877. The duty collected thereon was 16,864, show- 
ing an average tax of 77 per cent. We consume something like $20,- 
000,000 worth of blankets annually. We pay, therefore, to the manu- 
facturers of Massachusetts and Rhode Island an annual tribute of 
(^Vtj- X $20,000,000) more than $8,000,000. 

It will not be claimed that the duty on the foreign commodity is 
always the exact measure of the loss on the domestic manufacture which 
the consumer is obliged to make up. Where the industry is too vigor- 
ous for restriction, the duty signifies nothing. The duties on imported 
wheat, barley and oats have obviously no influence on ihe farmer's 
prices ; he sells in the open market of the world. Where the " protec- 
tion " is excessive, the promise of abnormal profits induces a crowding 
of capital into the industry affected, and prices are cut down by compe- 
tition below the protective margin. Again, there are distinctions as to 
pattern, style and quality, which the tariff cannot meet ; the foreign 
goods are preferred at an advanced price, and the domestic manufac- 
turer is therefore unable to exact the full amount of tribute indicated 
by the duty. But that the tariff raises prices in som€ measure — nay, in 
a iarg£ measure — cannot be questioned. That is what it is for. 

TAXES AND REVENUE. 

It would seem a most moderate estimate to average the advance at 
two-thirds of the duty on the corresponding foreign commodity. Ap- 
plying this reduced scale, the results we reach are sufficiently impres- 
sive : — 

The home production of cotton fabrics for the Census Year 1S80 is 
reported at $210,950,383. Average duty against importation, 40 per 
cent. Tribute to manufacturers, at two-thirds the duty, $45,000,000. 
The Government revenue from cotton in 1878, was about $7,000,000. 
Ratio : One dollar for the Government, six dollars for the manufac- 
turers. 

In 1880, the value of our domestic woolen manufactures was $268,- 
894,935. Average duty on imported woolens, 65 per cent. Tribute to 
manufacturers, at 40 per cent., $76,000,000. The Government revenue 
from the tariff on woolen goods was, for 1880, $18,000,000. JRatio : 
One dollar for the Government, four dollars for the manufacturer. 

It is easy to find cases of still more glaring injustice io the tax- 
payer. 

In 1880 the domestic production of carpets was in value I31, 792.802. 
Duty on imports 64 per cent. Tribute, figured at 42 per cent, 



$9.ooo>ooo. Government revenue, $838,805. One dollar for the Gov- 
ernment, ten dollars for the manufacturer. 

In 1880 the domestic make of steel rails was 809,986 tons. Tribute, 
at $25, $20,000,000. Duties collected, $1,478,658. Ratio, one dollar 
for the Government, thirteen for the steel ring. 

And so we might go on indefinitely. 

NECESSITIES TAXED —NOT LUXURIES. 

It will be observed that the classes of commodities we have taken for 
illustration are those which include a great mass of common necessa- 
re It is one of the many devices of Protectionists to talk as if the 
tariff weighed most heavily on foreign luxuries. The literature issued 
by the Protectionist publishers of Philadelphia abounds in most com- 
mendable moralizing over the enervating influences of the luxuries of 
Spain and the vanities of P" ranee. Unhappily it does not fit the case. 
The duty on diamonds is only ten per cent. ; on laces no more than 
thirty-five — on the poor man's blanket, one hundred per cent. ! 

If we take the report of the National Bureau of Statistics (latest, 
1883) and select from the table of ad valorem duties paid only those 
which go over fifty per cent., the list so made ought, on the pro- 
tection theory, be composed chiefly of enervating luxuries and demoral- 
izing fineries. Is it so? The first article we strike is rice, 105 per 
cent. A complete list would be wearisome. The following is a fair 
representation : 

TABLE 

Showing Commodities on which a Duty of more than Fifty per cent, was 

paid in i88j. 



Commodities. 



Rice 

Chemicals, drug*?, &c- 

Calicoes. &:c 

Spool thread 

Perfumeries 

Pipes 

Firecrackers 

Sardines 

Peanuts — 

Glass 

Iron 

Steel rails 

M ineral oils 

Vegetable oils 



Duty per cent. 



105 to 1 14 
76, 82, 205 

5,3 

73' 77 
119 

75>88 
126 

60 

54, 77 
58, 80, 123 

61, Z%, 91 

83 

67? 99 
56, 91, 150 



Commodities. 



Paints and colors 

Playing cards .- 

Salt in bulk 

Silk 

Starch .-.- 

Molasses and sugar 

Tobacco, manufactur'd 

Umbrellas 

Varnish 

Carpets 

Blankets 

Flannels 

Knit goods 

Wool hats 



Outy per cent. 

69, 263 
100, 269 

73 
60 

55» 128 

52, 73, 98 
89, 119, 227 

56 

67 

68, 105 

72, 92, 107 

74 

57> 93 

57 
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Perfumery and pipe?, firecrackers, sardines and playing cards — these 
are the demoralizing luxuries from which the Pennsvlvnnian statesman 
would protect this young and susceptible people ! Very well. But 
why "protect" us from wool hats and flannels? Is spool thread de- 
moralizing? Would steel rails make us effeminate? Would window 
gliss and calico, starch and table salt, umbrellas, starch and paint un- 
dermine our republican virtues, and sweep us into the vortex of aristo- 
cratic debauchery ? 

Let us conclude this view of the subject by an estimate of the cost of 
" Protection " in bulk. 

The Census of t 880 puts the total value of manufactures for that year at 
$5,369,579,196. Disregarding profits, &c., let us say that in 1880 the 
consumers bought $5,000,000,000 worth of manufactured goods. Now 
will some good Protectionist say what part of this magnificert sum stands 
for " Protection ? " '1 he average height of tariff, figured on the actual 
collections was, in 1880, 44 per cent. We grant that the prices of home 
m.mufactures were not advanced to the full protection limit. But they 
were advanced in some measure, were they not? That is what protec- 
tion is for. If the increase of prices was not 44 per cent , suppose we 
call it only 25 per cent. The protection element in the $5,000,000,000, 
let us say, is only 25 per cent. But this figures to $1,000,000,000 ! 

Absurd, do you say ? Very well ; give us then your own figures. Is 
25 per cent, more than you can use ? Then why do you demand 44 per 
cent. ? Why do you ask 40, 60, 106 per cent, protection at the Custom 
House, if you can only utilize 20, 15 or 10 percent, in the market ? We 
want the Protectionist to give his own figures here. But we warn him 
of the dilemma which confronts him. 

He insists that the high protective duties must be maintained. Out of 
them he either gets " protection " or he does not. If he does get it, 
how much is it ? If he does not get it, why is he so anxious to 
keep it ? 

The Protectionist stands betwixt the devil and the deep sea. If 
he be wise, he will accept the 25 per cent, figure, and agree that 
$1,000,000,000 is a moderate measure of the direct cost of the pro- 
tective system. The direct cost, $e, 000,000,000, or $20 a year for 
every man, woman and child in the United States. 

But the direct cost falls mainly on agriculture. In 1880, the num- 
ber of men, women and children etigaged in farming occupations 
was 7,670,493. The "protection " tax upon them is $130/^/- capita. 

This $1,000,000,000, be it clearly understood, is not what the peo- 
ple pay to the Government. The Government gets by the tariff 
about $200,000,000. The $1,000,000,000 goes into private pockets. 
For every dollar turned into the Custom House for revefiuej five dol- 
lars are extorted from the people as a tribute to ** Protection." 

And really for what? For the crippling of our native industries 
— for the depletion of our natural resources. And these rude esti- 
mates only touch the direct cost — the money we actually pay out of 
pocket for the ligatures and the blood-letting. What we really lose 
by the distortion of our industrial energies is beyond calculation. 
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III.— THE PROTECTIONIST'S DEFENSES, 

The Protectionist, of course, has his reply: ** Theory — mere 
theory. So far from being an enemy to the farmer, I am the farm- 
er s best friend." It would seem tiiat, if this were true, the farmer 
would be the first to see it. Biit I venture to say, that if he does 
not already know the arguments, he never in the world would guess 
them. Let us examine the more prominent of these pleas. 

THE HOME MARKET ARGUMENT. 

The '* Home Market " argument is the main reliance of the Pro- 
tectionist in dealing with ,the relations of the protective tariff to 
agriculture. Piit into its strongest form, it runs about thus: 
. Here, let us say, is a farmer, located on a bit of land a hundred 
miles away from the nearest city. That city is his market. There 
are farmers all about hin^; he cannot sell to them either his staple 
products or the occasional surplus of fruit or garden stuff which un- 
usually good seasons may bring upon his hands. He must carry 
everything to the city. The cost of transportation is so much taken 
from his profits. And in the case of his perishable garden prod- 
ucts he will find, that when he has sent them over the hundred mile 
road, and sold them in competition with the farmer who has but ten 
miles to go, he will not get enough to pay for cartage. Thenceforth, 
he will feed his summer apples to the hogs, and let his blackberries 
dry up on the bushes. 

Here steps in the Protectionist. There is in this region, say, a 
s'tream capable of abundant water power. " Let us put up a woolen 
mill here," the Protectionist urges; "let us agree to pay something 
more than we pay now for woolen stuffs, and so make it an object 
for some one to come here and start a manufactory. Hundreds of 
hands will be employed; the railway will be put through! We will 
build up a town right in the midst of our farms, and have.a market 
at our very doors. Good prices then for everything, and a ready 
sale for the summer apples and the blackberries, the eggs, the 
chickens, the green corn and the currants, which the thrifty wife 
may have to spare." 

It is done. The mill is built; the railway is laid; the town grows 
up. And the farmer — what of him ? Strange to say, we presently 
find him pulling up stakes and fleeing to the wilds of Kansas! 

Where is the mistake ? It is just here — in the agreement to "pay 
something more than we pay now" for manufactured goods. In the 
Protectionist's theory that '' something more " is put away in a 
quiet corner; in the actual practice it comes out and plays the mis- 
chief. If the farmers of this locality want a woolen mill, those in 
that locality want a cotton mill, and those in the next county, an 
iron furnace, and so on. The result is that the farmers everywhere 
pay *'^ something more ''for everything they buy. Fifteen percent, more 
for the plow, thirty per cent, more for the hoe, twenty-five per cent, 
more for the boots, forty per cent, more for the hat. The farmer pays 
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i^^; 'ipSore for tlie schooling of his children, since there are duties on 
Y7|>aper and pens. His preaching costs him more, for the preacher 
must' live and buy protected goods also. His doctor's bills are 
higher, his city trips are dearer, the adornment of his home is harder; 
and even when he dies, he tnust pay a protection tax for the plumes 
on the hearse that bears him, for the varnish on the coaches that 
follow him, for the spade that digs his grave, and the screws that 
tt bind him into his coffin. 

- And what does he get for all this? A '* home market *' for his 

wheat, and a chance to sell his overstock of green corn and black- 
berries! What wonder if he does not thrive? And when, on top of 
all, come the town taxes, which he has to pay, for the privilege of be- 
ing at the city gates, and which this very protective system makes 
inordinately high, what wonder that he sells out, and leaves for the 
far West. He can at least escape the town taxes, if he cannot escape, 
the Protection tributes. 

But this is not all. The promise of higher prices for wheat in the 
** home market " calls for scrutiny. The appeal, sifted down, comes 
to this: " Pension a number of corn consumers to come and buy of 
you. Subsidize an army of artisans to settle at the farm gate. Pay 
them for making floods at a loss, and out of their profits they will pur- 
chase your abundance." 

As a matter of fact, the American Farmer is, under the compulsion 
of the Tariff, doing exactly what the Protectionist advises. He is 
spending millions every year to induce the artisans of England, Scot- 
land, Wales, France, and Germany to come over to his country and 
buy his wheat here instead of there. He makes up their losses, that 
i ' they may give him good prices out of their gains. 

Now, I ask, does he get these good prices? Does his wheat, after 

all, bring more to him when sold in the home market, 

than it does when sold in the foreign market? " Home 

^v: Market," " Foreign Market *' — since when has wheat had two 

:;r markets? It has but one ; and this one is not bounded by the tariff 

][ wall; it extends across the sea. Its centre is not Philadelphia, but 

':- Liverpool. To Liverpool you must go to get the ruling prices of 

wheat and corn. The Farmer's market cannot be protected. It has 

overleaped the limits. The rise and fall of the scale are decided by 

the demands and supplies of the world. 

But, though protection cannot raise the price of a bushel of wheat 
by a penny, it can and does repress the export of our agricultural 
products. There are countless points to which the fruit of our soil 
might be shipped if we were permitted to take our pay in the com- 
modities there produced. We are not permitted; the tariff only al- 
lows an irtdirect trade, and an indirect trade means such costs for 
freight, insurance and exchange that the American Farmer is beaten 
before he begins the competition. 
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THE PAUPER LABOR ARGUMENT. 

This argument is commonly advanced in the bare assertion, "The 
American workingman cannot compete with the pauper laborer of 
Europe." 

The main replies are two, covering two points of view. 

I* The American farm workingman does compete, as a matter of 
fact, with the pauper laborer, not only of Europe, but of Asia. 
American grain sells in the world's market on a par with the produce 
of the serfs of Russia and the slaves of the soil of India. And further, 
the skilled American workman in every department can compete with 
the poorest "pauper labor " the world can show. The more decidedly 
^* pauper," the easier the competition. How often must it be shown 
that the highest paid labor is nearly always the cheapest to the em- 
ployer? It is the most efficient. The rate per man may be large, but 
the entire wage bill will be small. 

2. The Protectionist is the only man who wants the American 
workingman to compete with the pauper laborer of Europe. It is he, 
and not the Free Trader, who insists that the American workingman 
shall be put to the tasks under which the foreign " pauper " is ground 
into the dust. The Protectionist, on his own showing, entices the 
simple plowman from the farm, thrusts him down a mine, and then 
rushes to Washington, asking, with indignant sorrow, whether an 
American citizen is to be forced to an equality with the Russian 
slave? 

And how is the American workingman protected? The manufac- 
turer is secured against loss by being privileged to extort high prices 
from the consumer; but where is the protection for the workingman? 
There is no customs duty to keep out labor. Competition here has 
unrestricted sway. But what influence has the tariff on wages? Does 
the protected employer pay his operatives on some philanthropic 
plan, or is he ruled by market rates? 

The average or base rate of wages in this country is obviously 
fixed by agriculture — the heaviest employer. Agriculture receives 
no protection, neither does labor receive protection — and it needs 
none. Wages have always been high in the United States because 
production is high. High production, high profits, high wages — 
these always go together. Production is the controlling factor, and 
always must be. If it can be shown that protection increases pro- 
duction, then it will be shown that protection increases wages. But 
the vei"y object of protection is to divert labor and capital from the 
more productive to the less productive industries, taxing all con- 
sumers — laborers with the rest — to make good the deficiency. 

DIVERSITY OF INDUSTRIES. 

A word as to the often-urged plea of diversity of industries; of the 
necessity of such diversity to the steady employment of labor, and 
the even development of the moral and intellectual side of a nation's 
character. 
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' The plea is based on a pure assumption, and an assumption of a 
most extravagant kind, namely, that these Umted States, without the 
protective system, would be given up entirely to the tiUing of the 
soil. To say that this country, with its wealth of natural resources, 
and the infinite enterprise, persistence, strength, and ingenuity of its 
people, would, without the stimulation and guidance of our wise 
Congress, '* plod on forever in the degrading routine of hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for Europe," is not only to convey an 
insult to the manly calling of agriculture, but to utter as well an ab-. 
surdity that affronts common intelligence. 

Furthermore, one of the simplest conclusions to be drawn from ai) 
examination of the existing tariff is, that for one industry it *' fos- 
ters " it suppresses a dozen. What developments would the freeing 
of raw materials bring to pass.^ Take, as a marked example, the de- 
cadence of the American carrying trade under the " protective " navi- 
gation laws. We pay $130,000,000 annually to foreigners for ocean 
freight, money which might as well be earned by American shipmas- 
ters and American seamen. 

Diversity of industry is not what we get by Protection. It is a di- 
verting of industry; and a diverting of profit, of wages, and of wealth. 

PEACE AND WAR. 

It is urged, again, that in time of peace we should prepare for 
war, i, ^., by Protection we should develop native industries, where- 
by we shall be independent of foreign countries in case of hostili- 
ties. The answers to this plea cover a good deal of ground. I 
mention some of them : 

1. Our industries will develop faster and stronger if let alone. 

2. A prime requisite of warfare is saltpetre. It remains to be 
shown how we are to protect saltpetre beds into existence. 

3. Supposing the Protectionist theory to be true; that under free 
trade the United States would become the granary for foreign na- 
tions. Then a foreign nation making war upon us would be liter- 
ally quarrelling with her victuals. 

4. The most puny of European nations have proven, time and 
again, that, however powerful the enemy, they cannot be cut off 
from their war* supplies. Napoleon could not blockade Belgium. 
How foolish to talk of blockading the extended coast of the United 
States ! During our civil war, the South, a purely agricultural re- 
gion, had no trouble to obtain munitions of war despite all efforts to 
shut up its ports. 

5. The decisive preparation for war is a long purse. Protection, 
as has been shown, diminishes a country's wealth. 

FOREIGN CONSPIRACIES. 

The plea is made that Protection is necessary, because without it 
we should be at the mercy of foreign combinations. 

This argument makes the absurd presumption that there is no such 
thing as competition among foreigners. 
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But suppose, by a stretch of imagination, that the thousands of 
British manufacturers entered into a solemn compact to destroy 
American industries. Their method, the Protectionist says, would 
be this: 

They would flood us with goods sold at prices ruinously lov^i,; the 
American rivals would be crushed; and then the British conspira- 
tors would recover their losses, and make tremendous gains, by put- 
ting up prices at their own pleasure. 

But what can be more evident than that others would take a hand 
in the game at this point? The French or German manufacturers, 
with no losses to make up, would swoop in and reap the harvest 
which the stupid British had prepared. The Americans themselves 
would come to the front, and start up their manufactures with bet* 
ter chances than ever for successful rivalry. 

PROTECTION ONLY TEMPORARY. 

Again, the plea is made, that Protection is only a temporary meas- 
ure. "Help our industries," says the Protectionist, " over the first 
steps, and presently they will walk sturdily, without assistance.*' 

The reply which immediately suggests itself is an appeal to the 
facts. Protective duties were first asked for in 1789, as a "tempor- 
ary expedient." They were to help our manufactures in their baby 
efforts to walk. In "a few years " they were to be unnecessary. 

The Representatives of Pennsylvania declared, in 1789, that the 
manufactures of iron and steel were all but established; they needed 
only a "little encouragement" for a brief time. The encourage- 
ment granted was a duty of 7 J- per cent, on iron, and about $11 a 
ton on steel. These same manufactures are "encouraged '* now by 
duties running from 25 to 100 per cent. . 

Cotton manufacture only needed to be " fostered,*' originally, by a 
protection of five per cent. To-day it is 'fostered '* by duties run- 
ning from 35 to 60 per cent. 

Woolen manufacture was said to be firmly established in 18 10; it 
only wanted the protection of from 5 to 22^ per cent, for *'a year 
or two longer.*' It is seventy years since then; and it requires pro- 
tection now of from 40 to 120 per cent. 

And so on to the end of the chapter. " Temporary encourage- 
ment,** a " little fostering,** a " few years,** a " short time longer.** 

The first tariff averaged S}4 per cent. After ninety years of " fos- 
tering,*' the average is 44 per cent.* 

And the industries that have been "protected ** most, are to-day 
in condition the worst. 

The reason is not far to seek. Given a protective margin, and it 
at once is incorporated in the general conditions of the business. 
As the business grows beyond it, this margin, on the Protection 
theory, should appear in increased profits. Does it so appear ? Not 

*NoT£. — This is the average as officially figured dn the basis of actual imports. It 
takes no account of goods excluded. The true average is nearer 60 than 40. 
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lit all. Every tendency to increased .profits attracts fresh competi- 
tors, and they divide the protective margin among them. The arti- 
:6ctal advantage is then even more necessary than before; the business 
as a whole, is larger than the market warrants. Then come fluctu- 
ations and unsteadiness, then a demand for more protection, and so on. 
The last state of that industry is more grievous than the first. 

A FLOOD OF FOREIGN GOODS. 

"If it were not for the tariff," exclaims the Protectionist, **we 
would be flooded with foreign goods.** 

Very well. We should like that. Blankets, calicoes, spool thread, 
carpets, crockery, hardware — all tumbling in upon us " regardless of 
cost." We should be pleased. Bring on your flood. 

But as soon as you make this answer, the objection begins to un- 
dergo a variety of transformations. 

" Of course," says the Protectionist, '* we do not mean anything so 
absurd as a flood of goods for nothing. They will be sold here at 
prices ruinously low." 

Good again. If the foreign manufacturer wants to ruin himself 
by selling us his commodities dirt cheap, we shall not restrain - 
him. 

And the objection is once more transmuted : **The drain of gold 
is what we are looking at. If we buy our blankets, crockery, hard- 
ware and what-not abroad, our gold will flow away from us." 

Very well. That is what we have gold for — to make it flow away 
from us. We don't want gold for itself; we can neither eat it nor 
drink it, nor yet convert it into shelter. We let it flow away, and 
get in return our blankets, our crockery, and our hardware. 

**But," says the Protectionist, "this could not go on forever." 
Very true. As a matter of fact it would not even begin. There 
would be no drain of gold except such as we, as a gold-producing 
and gold-selling people, would wish to see. 

We don't expect the foreigner to give us his goods for nothing, you 
say. We shall have to Ifuy them; to give something in return. Now, 
what has one country to give to another, excepting its productions? 
Its money, do you say? The United States hasn't money enough, — 
hasn't gold enough, — to pay for three months' importations. More- 
over, money is a trade tool. A country cannot barter away its tools 
of exchange any more than it could barteraway its saws or its wheel- 
barrows. And the country from which it proposes to buy would not 
receive the tools, would not take its gold, beyond the amount it re- 
quired for business transactions. One country buys the commodities 
of another country by giving its own commodities in return. The 
people of the United States can only buy from abroad by selling 
their productions abroad. We pay for our imports by our ex- 
ports. 

Hence, if the " flood of foreign goods " ever bursts upon us, it will 
be accompanied, not by a drain of our money, but by a flood of our 
own goods rushing to the foreign markets. 
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And so the next form of the objection is anticipated. " This flood 
of foreign goods," it is said, " will deprive our people of work. If 
our needs are supplied from abroad, what will our laborers have left 
to do? " 

The simple answer is : They will be employed on the do= 
mestic productions which are exported to pay for the foreign pro- 
ductions. 

A REAL QUESTION. — THE QUESTION OF REMEDIES. 

The discussion leads at last to an objection of genuine force. It is 
this: — 

Freedom to labor to find its own highest opportunities might be a 
good policy if things were in a natural condition; but labor now is 
trained to act in channels created and preserved by Protection. You 
take away Protection, you destroy the artificial channels. How are 
these workmen to learn other trades? How are they now, most of 
them well on in life, to yield the support of the cunning of their 
hands and learn new things? 

The objection thus put is, I say, a forcible one. I do not simply 
■admit it; I emphasize it. And what, I ask, is to be thought of a sys- 
tem which drives men out of their natural employments, and forces 
them to callings artificially created, and sustained only by shift- 
ing laws? Are not the inevitable vicissitudes of life Enough? Must 
this also be added to the lot of the artisan, that his trade is to be a 
foot-ball for the selfishness of schemers and the ignorance of law- 
makers? 

This is the part of the skilled workman in the Protective system, 
is it not? The tariff question was broached in the very first Congress, 
within seventy hours of its opening, and for a hundred years the 
tariff tinkers have been busy; every change harming some one; every 
grant made to a manufacturer's clique signifying trouble to those 
outside the ring, and, in any case, loss to the operatives, either of the 
industry directly affected or of the industries whose rights have 
not been secured by a representation in the Congressional lobby. 

The argument holds good also with reference to the capital and 
brains now inrested in protected manufacturete. Drawn into un- 
natural lines of effort under the guarantee of protective duties, by 
what right can you take away their support? Mills, furnaces, 
costly machinery — paid for and erected on the faith of an official 
announcement of a tariff policy: how can you justify the subver- 
sion of that policy and the ruin of those who have put their trust in 
Congress? 

The objection, I say again, is a strong one. And it is one of the 
strongest condemnations of the protective system. What shall we 
think of an "industrial system," established by law and elaborated 
with the care bestowed on a Japanese mosaic, the chief of whose re- 
sults is that the labor, capital and enterprise of the country are set 
at the mercy of a legislative body, subject alike to its wisdom and 
its ignorance, its caprice and its passion ? 
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But strong as is the plea, it is obvious that it applies only to the 
question of remedies. .It is the argument of the cancer. The can- 
cer threatens the patient's life; yet, shall we use the knife? And 
ivehave here indeed a cancer on the body of American industry; 
We must deal with it as such. If the knife be necessary, we shall 
use the knife. Yet, we trust that milder remedies will avail. 
., Because one is a Free Trader, he does not necessarily insist on the 
** ti^anng down of the Custom Houses to-morrow, nor the abolition of 
the tariff next week. Cut off the gross abuses first; like those in- 
volved in the relations of the tariff to steel rails, to copper, to drugs 
and medicines. Give to our people the right to fly the American 
flag once more on the open seas. Remove the burdens on raw ma- 
terials. Free the way for the export of our manufactures to Mexico 
and South America. These things first; after that, we shall see. 

By gradual, considerate and conservative measures we may, with- 
out catastrophe to any, put our industries on a solid footing, widen 
our commerce, restore our carrying trade, give our working people 
the full wages to which the richness of our resources and their own 
diligence and skill entitle them. 

And thus we should have, indeed, an industrial revolution; but a 
revolution without convulsion and without disaster. 

No one would be injured but those who now thrive on outright 
plunder and legalized fraud. 

NECESSITY OF REVENUE. 

The question is asked, " If you do away with the protective sys- 
tem, how will you raise a revenue ? ** The simplest answer is, that a 
revenue tariff and a protective tariff are utterly different things. A 
tax system which takes $1,200,000,000 annually from the people, in 
order to~give $200,000,000 to the Government, and $1,000,000,000 to 
the privileged classes, is not a system §uited to a democratic repub- 
lic. A revenue tariff would put duties on such articles, and to such 
amounts, that the highest returns might be obtained with the least 
burden to the people. 

It would avoid, as far as possible, any restriction on the develop- 
ment of the country's wealth. The taxation of raw materials would 
be eschewed as the most destructive of rei>enue mistakes, as well as 
the highest industrial folly. 

And there are other means than customs duties of raising the pub- 
lic revenues. 

But all this is no necessary part of the discussion of protection. 
A tariff constructed for revenue would be a very different thing from 
the patch-work of folly and abuse which has fastened itself upon 
the industry of the country. 
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**WE BEAR OUR SHARE." ':J^ 

-* '' 

When other arguments" fail, the Protectionist returns to first prin- 
ciples, and says that the farmer — the unprotected class — does not 
pay the tax. "We pay it ourselves," ** the foreigner pays it," ** it is 
not paid at all," " there is no such tax." Let us take the least un- 
reasonable of these positions. We have alluded already to the plea 
that the protected classes bear their share of the burdens. Let us 
for a moment allow it in full force. Why, indeed, should they not 
bear f/ietr share in the load which is laid on the country alteogeth'^i^ ^^'" 
for their benefit. They first, for their own profit, put upon the edun-' 
try's back a burden which the " pauper laborer " ^f :EiMi5)p(e would 
gladly carry; and then they generously offer jbo. h^kr their j hare. 

How much is their share ? Xh^/distribution on the basis of the 
division of the working population of the country would be: 

Agriculture, 44 per cent $440,000,000 

Other unprotected industries, 33 per 

cent , 330,000,000 

Protected industries, 23 per cent 230,000,000 

$1,000,000,000 

The farmer carries nearly half the whole load, and gets nothing 
for it. 

Take the relative amount of capital invested as a measure of dis- 
tribution: which it would be if the profits of agriculture were as 
great as those of manufacture. The census of 1880 reports: 

Invested^ in Agriculture $10,500,000,000 

*' " Manufacture 2,800,000,000 

The shares on this basis would be (the portion of other classes re- 
maining as before) : 

The Manufacturers' $140,000,000 

The Farmers' 529,000,000 

For every dollar paid in by the manufacturers, the farmers pay in 
four dollars. And then the manufacturers takes the pool !• This is 
^he protective system. 
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